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ABSTRACT 

This report is based on the Community Relations Team 
of the Southern Regional Council's extensive study of desegregation 
and racial conflict in Hickory North Carolina's city schools. The 
views of recognized black and white leaders of the community are 
presented. Basically, the scudy indicates that initial desegregation 
took place in Hickory despite a lack of planning or agreed upon 
procedures of preparing the overall community, faculty, students, and 
parents. During the crucial stages of implementing the first court 
order^ the Hickory School System was crippled by ineffective 
leadership, by the fact that no previous planning had taken place 
within the city system, and the failure of the North Carolina Office 
of Public Instruction to provide desegregation assistance to local 
systems. The Hickory School System dealt, for the most part, with the 
physical aspects of desegregation, and failed to develop any 
comprehensive plan for preparing those who were to be affected 
directly by the impending changes. Several conclusions are offered in 
the report: (1) the Hickory school system lacked a trained faculty 
and a curriculum in race relations, (2) the public school personnel, 
the students, and the citizens of Hickory lacked an understanding of 
the civil rights struggle, (3) Hickory hired only nine black teachers 
between 1966 and 1972 compared to 181 white teachers, (a) the 
religious, recreational, and planning agencies and institutions of 
Hickory failed to adequately support school segregation with programs 
which provide interracial participation for the community, and (5) 
there was too little opportunity for widespread ::ommunity 
participation in and support of the public schools, (Author/Art) 
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August 15, 1974 



To the Hickory Board of Education 



Enclosed is a copy of the Hickory Report prepared by the 
Community Relations Team of the Southern Regional Council. 
The study is based on the team's extensive work in the Hickory 
community over a period of three months plus the long experience 
cf team members Leon Hall and Happy Lee in the area of race 
relations and school desegregation in the South. 

After you have had an opportunity .to read the report, the 
Council v/ill welcome the chance to discuss the report with the 
full Board. Since the section on conclusions and recommendations 
is at the heart of the report and because the process of school 
desegregation is itself ever changing, the team would welcome 
periodic opportunities to amplify their recommendations. 

We are looking forward to hearing from you at your earliest 
convenience . 




George Essej 
Executive Director 




te Director 
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I. INTRODUCTiCii 



Upon invitation by the Hickory City Schools Liaison 
Task Force, the Southern Regional Council assigned its Community 
Relations Team, Leon Hall and Happy Lee., to visit Hickory, 
North Carolina, on February 13, 1974. The purpose of this 
visit was to discuss the possibility of having SRC conduct 
research into the causes of racial conflicts in Hickory's 
public schools and recommend solutions to the situation. A 
summary of the meeting held on February 13 in the form of a- 
newspaper article from the Hickory Daily Record , entitled 
"People Rated Above Plans in Solving Racial Problem," is 
attached as Appendix A. 

The Hickory Schools Task Force made known its interest 
in recommending the SRC's Community Relations Team to the Hickory 
Board of Education and letters were exchanged between SRC and the 
Hickory school authorities clarifying the invitation and 
plans of SRC to work with .the Hickory r:chools. Copies of these 
letters are attached as Appendix B and C. A copy of the 
responsibilities of each group as originally drafted and approved 
by the Hickory City Administrative School Unit of the Board of 
Education, is also attached as Appendix D. 
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On Monday, March 4, the Hickory School's Task Force 
recommended to the Hickory Board of Education the SRC's 
Community Relations Team, consisting of Hall and Lee , to carry 
out the project. On Monday, March 11, Harry Bowie, Associate 
Director of SRC, accompanied Lee and Hall to Hickory, where 
the three attended a meeting of the Board of Education and 
availed their^selves to respond to questions from the Board. - 
The Hickory Board of Education voted to accept the recommendation 
of the liaison Task Force and invited SRC's team to begin 
immediately to carry out the project. 

The team of Lee and Hall spent thirty-eight '^ays in 
Hickory during April and May. An office and a part-time secretary 
were provided in the administration building by the Superintendent 
of Hickory City Schools. 

During this two month period, the SRC team interviewed 
and/or discussed the project with approximately four hundred 
eighty-two (482) persons of the greater Hickory community. This 
number included three hundred seventy-two (372) persons directly 
connected with the Hickory City schools, and one hundred- ten (HO) 
additional persons of the greater Hickory community. 

A breakdown of the local school personnel interviewed 
follows : 

Adm. & Staff Faculty Students 

Hickory High School 9 
Two Jr. High Schools 4 
Four Elementary Schools 4 

17 



45 201 
40 41 
23 0 



113 242 



In addition, the SRC team attended training sessions 
conducted by the Human Relations and Student Affairs Division 
of the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
where all faculty members of the Hickory City Schools were in 
attendance, 

A breakdown of community agencies represented among the one. 
hundred ten (110) others with whom either discussions or inter- 
views were held include: 

• all members of the Hickory Board of Education 

• the school superintendent , assistant superintendent , 
and attorney 

• the City Schools Liaison Task Force 

^ the City Schools Bi-racial Advisory Committee 

• the Hickory Community Relations Council 

• the Ad Hoc Committee on Special Eaucation 

• the Greater Hickory Child Development Center's Board 

• the Chamber of Commerce president and director 

• the mayor and other members cf the City Council, the 
city manager 

• members of the Hickory Chapter of the NAACP 

• the chairman of the Catawba County Commissioners 

• representatives of the business, industrial and 
economic elements of the Hickory community 

• citizens, including housewives and blue collar workers 

• members of the Ministerial Association 

• representatives of the black community's leadership 



• representatives of the Police Human Relations staff 

• public and private recreational centers personnel 

The SRC team is very grateful to all groups and individuals 
listed above for their honesty, f orthrightness , and willingness 
to discuss the issues of race relations as thriy affect the 
greater community and especially public education in Hickory, N.C. 
The SRC team feels confident that Hickory has the necessary 
human and physical resources to solve the racial conflicts within 
the community including the schools, if a systematic process 
involving each segment of the community can be initiated and main- 
tained. It is our intent to offer some evidence in this report 
that this process is not now a reality and to make certain sugges- 
tions and/or recommendations whereby such a process might be 
developed and maintained. 



Major Premises of this Report 



There need not be total agreement among readers as to 
the content, conclusions, or recommendations contained iii ':hiv; 
r3port, but hopefully, any reader will understand and agret, 
with the major premises upon which it is based. 

1. Prior to the 1965-66 academic year, two separate and 
unequal educational systems existed in Hickory, North 
Carolina — one for blacks and one for whites. 

2. Actions to abolish this dual school system were 
taken by the Hickory Board of Education. These 
actions were based on the U.S. Supreme Court's 
1954 Brown Decision. 

3. Racial conflicts in the Hickory public schools 
occurred following desegregation and have continued - 
to the present. 

4. The Hickory Board of Education requested the 
Community Relations Team of the Southern Regional 
Council (SRC) to study the causes of the racial 
tension and make recommendations to remedy the 
situation in the public schools. 

5. The Hickory Board of Education and the SRC Community 
Relations Team recognized that a study of racial 
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conflicts in the Hickory public schools could only 
be done within the context of thv. oreater Hickory 
community which is directly oi Jt^^d by the problems 
and must bear some responsibility for their solutions. 

6 . All insti tutions in the Hickory community, including 
the public school system, have contributed to a segre- 
gated community and therefore, to racial conflict, 

7. Studies, analyses and recoirimendations v;ill be a 
waste of time, energy, and money unless responsible 
leaders and interested supporters engage in a process 
for solving problems which place the well being of the 
entire community above the interests and j^dices 

V individuals • 

8. The process of school desegregation must continue until 
it results in equal and quality education for all 
students in the Hickory public schools. 
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II. SUGARY OF THF SITUATION 



Preceding the 1969-70 school year, the availability of 
data on school desegregation and individuals with experience 
in the desegregation process were scarce. This was true for 
stiveral reasons. The first and perhaps most telling reason is 
that before 196? , school desegregation had not been tried on a 
wide enough scale to allow the age old technique of "trial and 
error" to be instructional in the desegregation process. Where 
there is no trial there can be no error, nor success either for 
that inattf\::» 

Secc:xdly, no institution in America had devoted any genu- 
ine attr^ntion to the potential reality of desegregation. Nei- 
ther public nor private teachers colleges nor schools of education 
had adjusted their techniques, philosophies, style, or curriculum 
in anticipation of bi-racial and multi-racial classroom settings. 
Nor did any schools devote their own resources and attention 
to anticipating and seeking to isolate possible complications 
in the desegregation process and to developing alternatives for 
dealing with them. 

A third factor was that state offices of education (and 
to this day the majority of southern state offices) had not 
devoted time, attention, and resources to pointing out which 
courses to follow towards^equal and equitable desegregation 
nor had any of them developed any capacity regarding affirmative 
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action towards dismantling dual school systems. 

The federal bureaucracy also devoted little attention and 
resources to assisting in the desegregation process. Thus, 
preceding 1969, whenever and wherever a school system decided 
to comply with the Brown decision, it was left to "feel its 
way," Fortunately today, enough experimentation has taken 
place so that one can tender recommendations that have been 
tested widely and proven successful • 

Out of the collective experiences of many school systems, 
certain facts have become evident. Many of these are now docu 
mented. We have sought to pinpoint those facts growing out of 
the collective experiences of others thar may hold particular- 
relevance for Hickory, One of those is the need for the devel 
opment of a comprehensive, mutually developed, widely dissemi- 
nated and understood plan nf dismantling the -iual system and 
creating and maintaining a unitary system, in short, a "master 
plan" of implementation. Such a plan, we now know, should 
address items as diverse as immediate implementation of a par- 
ticular court order, to discipline and rumor control. Such a 
plan should be the product of careful anticipation of problems 
It should be flexible but uniform in application. Guidelines 
for handling certain situations should be spelled out with 
alternative approc^ches carefully and thoroughly detailed. It 
should be the product of as diverse a representation of the 
total community as possible including students, other key 
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interest groups such as Chambers of Conunerce, churches/ police, 
parents, teachers, and school administrators. 

Based upon one of its most extensive research projects, 
the National School Public Relations Association recommended a 
set of four basic steps to take as schools undergo desegregation 
All of the steps were gleaned from the successful efforts of 
various school systems and we strongly urge the administration 
of Hickory City Schools to secure and apply all of the recom- 
mendations. One of the most important findings and recommen- 
dations, we feel, is the need to develop a basic plan of 
action. (see appendix E) 

Our research indicates that initial desegregation took 
place in Hickory despite a lack of planning or agreed upon pro- 
cedures for preparing the overall community or preparing the 
faculty, students, and parents. We were informed that the 
first desegregation was initiated during a time when the 
system was administered by an individual who was either too old, 
too ill, or both to effectively administer the schools generally 
let alone prepare for desegregation. Literally, all in-depth 
studies of what v;orks and what does not wo>"I< in desegregating 
schools conclude that leadership makes a differcince in deseg- 
regation. Thus, during the crucial stages of implementing the 
first court order, the Hickory system was crippled by "lame 
duck" leadership, by the fact that no previous planning had 



taken place within the city system, and the failure of the 
North Carolina Office of Public Instruction to provide deseg- 
regation assistance to local systems. Also, many teachers were 
disenchanted over various other concerns, especially salaries. 
During this period (in 1966) of transition, tension, apprehension 
and friction, the super interj^ent stepped down and a new chief 
administrative officer was hired. He inherited a "poorly managed" 
system that had spawned widespread faculty disenchantment arid si- 
multaneously a system that stood at the threshold of perhaps the 
most far reaching and sensitive change any school system could under 
go, to a degree and to an extent unmatched by any other institution 
or system within Hickory at that time or to this day. 

The new chief officer established priorities and decided 
to attempt to deal with problems as they occurred. It is our 
impression that he placed two items at the top of his list of 
priorities: 1) improving teacher morale and 2) desegregating 
those schools that the system was under court order to de- 
segregate. It appears that the second priority was handled most 
expediently. The superintendent studied the order, gleaned 
what was to be done, and ordered it to be accomplished. As was 
anticipated, the first priority proved to be more difficult to 

manage, inevitably consuming a great deal of time and patience • 
Within a two year period, however, the order of the superinten- 
dent's priorities had shifted. Faculty discord became increasingly 
less overt, while simultaneously court-ordered desegregation, became 
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more challenging and demariding. Emphasis was put on such basic 
details as redrawing attendance lines, retooling schools, student 
and faculty assignments, transportation, etc., etc. 

The Hickory School system did what most other school systems 
have done during the initial years or the first phase of school de- 
segregation, namely, they opted for dealing with t.Vu: r^hys ica l as- 
pects of desegregation and, for whatever reasons, failed to develop 
any comprehensive plan for dealing with the human aspects, primarily 
preparing those who were to be affected directly by the impending 
changes . 

Teachers, students, parents, and others continued to be appre- 
hensive over what would happen within those schools that were to be 
desegregated. The entire community was in a state of uneasiness 
that resulted in large measure from the potential explosiveness of 
black/white confrontation in "quiet, peaceful, harmonious" Hickory! 
Tensions remained high and in the Spring of 1968, exploded as a re- 
sult of the black community's response to the assassination of Dr. 
King. Tensions continue to be reflected at Hicko::/ High. 

Duritig our visits to Hickory, we were confronted with a kalei- 
doscope of comments, biases, apprehensions, and statements that we 
feel revealed this lack of a plan for solid action. Following arc 
some comments that we r.ee as suggestive of areas to be considered 
as Hickory ponders its overall plan of action . 

"Fortunately sports helped get us through the first year." 

"It would have been better if they had started with the 
younger kids first." 



"It seems that they should have given us (teachers) some 
preparations before just lumping us together •" 

"The schools are too closed so that structures don^t 
allow for interaction (between students); in fact, the way we 
are herded you don't have a chance to get to know each other 
unless you were in the same junior high homeroom," 

"The procedure of keeping ninth grade homeroom.s intact through 
0':t high school does not allow for relationships developing through 
out the student body," 

"The procedure of breaking up graduating junior classes 
when they entei* senior high destroys friendships that have been 
developed (and in one of the junior high schools encouraged ) , " 

"Everybody blames the teachers for students acting up (out- 
breaks)." 

"We do not know how to deal with these kids," 

"The teachers discriminate against blacks," 

"The teachers allov; black students to do anything they 
want to do,,, this is not right." 

"The administration (of my school) says one thing and does 
another. " 

"The superintendent needs to go, the principal needs to bo 
gotten rid of. " 

"In every school there are some racist teachers, people 
know who they are, and they need to be forced to change or got- 
ten rid of . " 



"We told the teacher not to call us colored, we wanted to 
be called black, she continued to call us colored, we went to 
the principal and complained, he wouldn't do anything, they are 
all just a bunch. of racistsi" 

"Parents don't care what happens at school — they just 
want the children out of the house and out of their hair," 

"I try to talk to the kids when I see them picking on the 
coloreds. " 

"When we had the last riot the police came into the mall,, 
and they turned, faced the black kids and pointed their guns 
at us." 

"We averted a near outbreak when v;e traced the facts re- 
garding an item taken from a white student by several black 
students, circulated the facts and informed all who v/ere inter- 
ested in the facts •" 

Nevertheless, the school board staff, administration 
and concerned citizens are to be commended for efforts under 
way or anticipated towards resolving causes of major racial 
conflict within the system. The widespread cooperation with 
SRC's team underscores oiir belief that the problems have result 
ed from the lack of any system-wide plan, a case of omission 
as opposed to commission. 

We were often surprised after having spent several days 
interviewing, departing, and then returning to Hickory to 
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find the launching of a major new effort affecting the schools. 
Such announcements were often unsettling to our team because 
of our concern for a well thought out process which would de- 
rive from our study plus the coordinated efforts of a diverse 
group of interested and informed citizens. This is not to say 
that our team expected everything to come to a standstill until 
our study was completed. Quite the contrary, we were well aware 
of several planned activities that seemed to us, on face value, 
to make sense, though v/e often wondered about effective coordi- 
nation. 

As we view the Hickory situation, two distince possibili- 
ties emerge. One, some of the enlightened human resources 
existing in the community have already developed a ''master plan" 
and may very well be in the process of implementing such a plan. 
Two, the activities and programs that appear to be developing 
are the helter skelter results of some genuinely concerned and 
willing citizens. 

We are persuaded that the first possibility--tha t of a 
developed "master plan" — is in effect. The danger here, as 
we see it, is in minimizing broad based community participa- 
tion and support and acceptance which would mitigate against 
total growth and development of large segments of the cominunity 
and finally diminish the potential effectiveness of such a plan. 

We also hasten to say that we found no evidence to support 
anyone's theory that there are organized forces in Hickory seek- 
ing to undermine peaceful functioning of the schools. 
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In the final section on recommendations, we will again re- 
fer to the need for a "master plan" that involves all segments 
of the community in an open, public process. In that section 
we will list specific areas that must be addressed in the evolu 
tion of such a plan. 



III. HICKORY COnnUNITY 

The SRC team began its work by interviewing recognized 
leaders of the Hickory community. Basically, the leadership 
represented business interests, white and black community 
leadership, the media, and , churches • (School officials, stu- 
dents, and faculty are discussed in a separate section,) 
A. Business Leaders 

The SRC team was very impressed at the number of small 
businesses and industries locally owned and operated in 
Hickory and Catawba County, 450 of which are affiliated with 
the Catawba County chamber of Commerce, We were also impressed 
by the low unemployment rate in the area. 

Having talked to what we hope is a cross section of busi- 
nessmen, we were encouraged by a widely spread feeling of a 
deep concern and awareness of the racial problems occurring in 
the city schools. This concern was most evident with young 
executives and within the ranks of ov/ners of moderate sized 
businesses (by Hickory standards) . 

We found the older, more influential business leaders 
quite uninformed, uninterested, and removed from any activi- 
ties or efforts in regards to race relations in the schools and 
in the broader community. Thus, these persons who appear to 
hold the most influence, prestige, and "clout" within the com- 
munity are extremely aloof from problems and efforts that en- 
hance or detract from wholesome community life. 
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Many of the above mentioned types pointed to some positive 
developments taking place, within either their companies or within 
the aspect of business or industry they represented, that were 
aimed towards equal employment opportunities for blacks. As well, 
a heavy concentration of the above mentioned groups cited 
instances of having initiated, been a part of, or know of other 
businessmen who had initiated efforts to assist the school system 
as it underwent desegregation. Almost universally they reported 
that these efforts had been met with varying degrees of disdain 
and in one instance a significant group effort was angrily 
rebutted by school officials. Thus many of them have resigned to 
a hands off attitude, though their concern remf?.ins. 

Some typical responses by businessmen to a question con- 
cerning the extent of their involvement in promoting school 
desegregation and racial understanding in the community were: 

"There are the human relations councils, the bi- 
racial commission , and the school authorities taking 
care of race relations and school desegregation." 

"When we had the riot in 1968, the business community 
got interested and concerned in race relations, but 
\nterest waned as the tensions lessened and there 
isn't much involvement by the business community in 
these matters at present." 

"The Chamber of Commerce set up a committee to assist 
in developing black entrepreneurships , but after two 
years (1970) only two blacks came and neither had a 
good idea, so the committee fizzled." 

"The Chamber of Commerce's Subcommittee on Education 
adopted a resolution proposing that some black person 
be appointed to serve as liaison between the black 
community and the city school board. This action 
was taken prior to the election of a black to the Board. 



"Top educational leaders reprimanded the Chamber of 
Commerce for getting into the business -of assisting 
in the running of the schools and the Chamber retreated 
in its efforts toward school matters." 
»• 

"Following the riots in 1968, an organization known as 
FISH which had been organized some time earlier by a 
church group, attempted to give assistance and atten- 
tion to such needs as housing, food, or any other emer- 
gency which might arise. Emergency telephone numbers 
were widely distributed for citizen use. The effort 
began with fifty (50) people on twenty-four hour call, 
then diminished to eight, then to none." 

B . White Community Leaders 

We found a commendable number of white community leaders 
who stated an interest and willingness to provide assistance 
and support to the school system. 

However, their actions appeared to be otherwise. Existing 
evidence shows that the general community leadership has with- 
drawn from earlier community involvement following the riots of 
19 68. There is also a feeling by many of detachment from any 
activities directly involving school desegregation or racial 
understanding. 

Many community leaders feel that there is still a deep- 
seated mistrust between blacks and whites within the Hickory 
area. Influential community leaders gave the following reasons 
for this continued atmosphere of mistrust: 

1. There are overall basic cultural differences between 
the races. Thus no common ground exists for dialogue 
and mutual understanding. 

2. There are too few white or black community leaders 
standing up to be heard. 

3. There have been too few changes made in the total 
community for understanding and trust to exist 
between the races. 
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4. There are far too few efforts being made for 
establishing a continuing dialogue which ccald 
produce understanding b^twee^i. the races. 

5. Certain things were asked for with lack of 
patience and understanding of the change process c 

6. The school officials operated in an atmosphere of 
isolation and withdrawal which resulted in their 
building a wall between themselves and the community. 

7. Southerners should have understood what had to be 
done and pushed the school board into doing it. But, 
we didn ' t . 

8. The school board has taken a hard line and has failed 
to provide either a plan or leadership to get the 
job done. They have done this to control their own 
bailiwick. 

9- Only when in serious trouble have the school officials 
called on assistance from the city, and then they have 
only asked for assistance in a general ^ay as a 
courtesy, 

10. A plan should have been developed to integrate the 
first grade twelve years ago and each year thereafter, 
and by now school desegregation would. have been over. 

11. Only now do we Southerners see school desegregation as 
an accepted fact, but it will take ten more years for 
it to be over. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the lack of commu- 
nity interest in educational matters in Hickory can be seen by 
reviewing the top seven priorities of the Catawba County Chamber 
of Commerce for the past three years. 



1971-72 Priorities 

1 . water-sewer 

2. School consolidation 

3. consolidation of government services 
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4. streets and highways 

5 . crime prevention 

6. housing 

7 . county-wide te3 ephone system 

^ 1972-73 Priorities 

1. water-sewer 

2. housing 

3. manpower development 

4. streets and highways 

5. consolidation of government services 

6 . school consolidation 

7 . county-wide telephone system 

1973-74 Priorities 

1. water-sewer 

2. development of low and medium income housing 

3. manpower development 

4. identify and involve potential community leaders 
in community affairs 

5. conununicate the free enterprise system to young 
men and women 

6. programs to help energy and transportation needs 

7 . county-wide telephone system 

School consolidation dropped from the number two priority 
in 1971-72 to number six in 1972-73/ and was completely eliminated 
by 1973-74 . Also , consolidation of government services dropped 
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in priority from number three in 1971-72 to number five in 1972-73, 
and was also completely eliminated in 1973-74 • 

The sudden emergence of priority nunber four in 1973-74, 
^'identify and involve potential community leaders in community 
affairs," is of special significance. 

One of the strangest things our survey revealed regarding white 
community leadership was the widespread feeling that there are no 
community leaders who stand out in the minds of the citizens. 
During interviews, 72 adult citizens of Hickory were asked to name 
the most outstanding :>nd/or influential white community leader. 
Their answers included 40 different persons with no one person 
or small number of persons showincr any significant leadership recog- 
nition over the others. 
C • Black Community Leaders 

There was agreement among blacks and whites in Hickory, 
especially among leaders of both races, that the black community 
is divided "^hree ways. First, there is the old-line colored or 
Negro element. Secondly, there are the younger, more militant 
and many times frustrated blacks; and thirdly, there is the 
emerging, more progressive new black who understands to some 
degree the hang-ups in both the black and white communities. 

Whereas, no one person or small group of persons cmergjed 
through interviews as white leaders, this was not true for the 
black leadership. The 72 adult citizens who were asked to name the 
white leadership, and who gave forty different persons, named 



only five blacks as leaders and two of these received 80% of the 
votes. In other words, two blacks from among the new, progrossive 
type emerged clearly as the recognized black leadership of Hickory 
These persons were so regarded by both the black and white 
conimunity. Although they v;ere not always highly respected by 
whites, they were seen as the new blav-^k leadership. 

The white community leadership understands peruoctly well 
that there has been a changing of the guard of black leadership 
in Hickory • One influential white community leader put it very 
well when he said, "The old order of v-^olored is gone and a new 
black is here." 

This new, black leadership recognizes its unique and 
demanding role in Hickory. It sees and understands clearly that 
the blacks of Hickory comprising less than 20% of the population 
simply do not have the capacity for pelitical power that a 
cornn^uri' '.''t**; :i higher percentage of black citizens would have. 
Black leaders see the main problems of Hickory from the black 
standpoint as: 

1. Instilling into the black community a sense of hope 
and pride. 

2. Developing a sophisticated black leadership that can 
obtain for its black constituency routine services which 
are taken for granted by the white citizens, but only 
gained by blacks through protest or ma.^s rallies, etc. 
(An illustration given was 'being able to get a black 
out of jail through knowing and being respected by the 
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authorities, the same as whites do as an every day 
course of events . " ) 
3. Enlarging the number of black leaders araong school 
teachers, school administration, police officerLi 
at upper levels, and among the business community 
at supervisory levels. 
D . The Media 

The role of the press regarding school desegregation has 
increasingly become a key topic of discussion and study within 
the circles of those responsible for desegregating schools and 
of those committed to or interested in desegregation. In many 
instances it has been reported that "the manner" in which the 
press approached, covered and presented school desegregation 
information has been a significant factor in assisting or dis- 
rupting the process. In this light we found the media in 
Hickory no better or no worse than in most communities the 
size of Hickory, But the print media (newspapers) in Hickory 
does stand out. Our team was pleasantly surprised to find 
both local newspapers attaching the amount of weight and atten- 
tion to coverage of school sf fairs, exemplified by their at- 
tempts at ongoing and in-depth coverage of education develop- 
ments. The Dail^ Record , especially, evidenced a great deal 
of interest in school related developments. 

Our staff often heard the complaint, "The press picks on 
the schools; they only point out the bad and rarely the good." 
The attitude of many school persons and* active community per- 
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sons was "the press can^t be trusted," but we found most 
meetings we attended were open to the press and in fact 
special efforts were often made to communicate with newspaper 
reporters . 

It is our observation that the press is quick to point 
out "sore spots" within the school system. We got the im- 
pression that many whites would rather the press not devote 
any attention and coverage to the desegregation process, eve;i 
though desegregation is one of the most newsworthy issues in 
Hickory, Our staff concluded that much of the disdain for 
some of the newspaper coverage was prompted by several factors: 
desegregation itself is a "sore spot" for a great number of 
citizens, black and white; blacks were often more vocal in 
sharing their distaste for some of the results of desegregation 
such as the down-grading of the Ridgeview High School and their 
feeling that an inordinate amount of the adjustment to desegre- 
gation was being placed on the shoulders of black children. 
Many whites would rather not be told that blacks were forced 
to sacrifice more. Many whites communicated to us reluctance 
to embrace desegregation and thought that it was evil. Often 
this was reported by the press against the wishes of those 
holding such views and attitudes- Extensive coverage of ten- 
sions and outbreaks within the schools seemed to have no notice 

ble impact on students interviewed; most of them rarely read 
newspapers. School officials and staffs often indicated a 
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concern that press coverage helped to "spread the word" thus 
"fueling the flames." 
E. Church Leaders 

Our observations of the role of churches in addressing 
and seeking resolution of racial disruptions in Hickory can 
best bo sunirned up as, "the more things change, the more they 
look the same." With the exception of several black churches, 
church life seems usually detached, and on the surface, unaffec- 
ted by what is taking place during this period of public educa- 
tion in Hickory. 

There were positive reports of the concern and some 
support being given school desegregation by the Cooperative 
Christian Ministry and by several individual white clergymen. 
However, with the possible exception of the Catholic Church, 
seldom did a white citizen refer to his or her church as a 
leader in race relations. Many expressed deep disappointment 
over this fact. 

There is a marked difference in what students are receiving 
from their participation in their respective churches regarding 
training and understanding of race relations. Black students 
are party to a great deal of positive racial ferment through 
programs within their church. ActivitieG such as mass meetings 
which are addressed to current racial issues. Black History 
Week programs, and a very beautiful play entitled "The Hlack 
Woman" are regularly held in local black churches. Thus the 
black church in Hickory is central to an active local effort 



toward building and maintaining strong racial identity and 
hope. 

Several white students told of a particular Sunday School 
teacher of their church who often made bigoted remarks and 
urged upon them hostile attitudes toward their black class- 
mates • Hov/ever, no white student reported that his church 
provided programs for improving race relations. Whereas the 
black church is at the center of the concerns, discussions, 
and expressions of social change, the white church is not a 
likely place for these activities to be expressed. 
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IV. HICKORY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

School desegregation has always been low on everyone's 
priority list in Hickory, With no real strong take-charge 
community leadership, school desegregation came to Hickory via 
a court order* Most groups within the ccitimunity took a hands- 
off attitude and most expected the school "^authorities to some- 
how find a way to defy or at least delay the court order. Per- 
haps subconsciously the gentlemen's agreement, unspoken and 
unwritten, was "move as slowly as possible, but as fast as 
necessary in school desegregation," 

Thus, the Hickory school administration was given the 
assignment of integrating the school system to comply with 
the law but without the support of the community leadership, 
the parents, the children, its school personnel, and without 
its own will and desire. Such a task without any support or 
motivation is bound to create mammoth problems, animosity, 
tensions, and ill will among the citizens of Hickory. And, 
in Hickory, as in other communities where these circumstances 
prevailed, the situation got out of hand. 

There was practically no preparation made for school desegre- 
gation in Hickory, There was no preparation of principals 
and faculty. Many read about impending changes in the newspapers 
for the first time. There was no preparation of parents. 
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children, or school facilities. School desegregation in 
Hickory was not planned, it was not supported, and it has not 
yet succeeded. 

This is what has happened to date: 

1. Reluctantly, the Hickory Board of Education has mixed 
black and white students and faculties. 

2. These black and white students and faculties did not 
know each other, and had come from different back- 
grounds to the extent that it was impossible for the 
schools to operate as they once had. Therefore prob- 
lems mounted . 

3. Most whites and blacks saw only the problems and 
differences in each other and not the similarities. 
One race felt threatened by the other and in many 
cases both whites and blacks concluded that desegre- 
gation was a disadvantage to their race. 

4. Some blacks and whites adopted positive attitudes and 
have learned to communicate and thus respeCrt each other. 

5. Most people in Hickory now feel that school desegrega- 
tion in principle is here to stay and thus the climate 
is now conducive to meaningful progress. 

6. There is no unanimity of opinions among students, 
faculty, administration, or community leaders as to the 
present problems or methods for their elimination. 



7. Sufficient cooperative community or educational leader 
ship has not emerged or been developed for meaningful 
progress in school desegregation. 
A. Administration 

In those schools we observed, we generally found the 
administrations committed to carrying out as effectively as 
they could the policies, procedures and guidelines of the 
system. School personnel in several schools impressed us with 
their grasp of the unique situations created by desegregation 
and in their f orthrightness in attempting to deal fairly with 
all people involved. We found the principals of Hickory High, 
Grandview Junior High, and Central, Kenworth, and Viewmont 
Elementary Schools especially outstanding. All other princi- 
pals interviewed, except one in an elementary school, were 
capable. One elementary principal seemed completely out of 
touch with present-day educational philosophy and methods to 
promote school desegregation. 

To varying degrees, principals, with the one exception, 
had established and maintained positive atmospheres within 
their respective schools. With the exception of Hickory High 
several threads of consistency seemed to be present: 

1. Principals were viewed by most of their students and 
faculty as fair but tough. 

2. Rules and regulations were set forth early in the 
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school year and were uniform in application. 
3. The principals were seen as being committed to a 

doctrine of fairness, compassion, and firmness. The 
most recurring remark heard regarding these principals 
was, "They mean what they sayl" 
The principal of Hickory High School did not receive 
either from his students and faculty, nor from parents, the 
strong support which other principals had. There were several 
reasons for this difference: 

1. His administrative style was more flexible than others. 

2. He felt a need of dealing v/ith each person on an indivi- 
dual basis and specific situations rather than literal 
applications of rules and regulations. 

3. He felt high school students to be mature and therefore 
in need of individual rapport and relationships with 
school administrators . 

4. He felt the problems of high school students in re- 
lating to each other racially were tremendously com- 
plex, and thus many other problems could be traced to 
these pressures . 

5. He felt that most problems he encounters with students 
are temporary and that most high school students would 
be average citizens functioning normally within four 
years . 



Because of these practices and the tensions felt by 
students and faculty, the high school principal sometimes 
was unable to communicate his ideas effectively to his stu- 
dent body and faculty to the degree necessary for broad under- 
standing and support. Thus his approach, while deeply respected 
by our team, leaves much room for the often-heard charges of 
double standard and "wishy washiness." Ironically though, he, 
like the other principals mentioned, is deeply and warmly re- 
spected by the majority of the faculty and students with whom 
he deals daily, and by those parents who avail themselves of 
the opportunity to observe the high school closely. 
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The present Superintendent of Schools holds a beautiful 
and positive philosophy of education. It is progressive, 
dynamic and contemporary. In private conversations he can 
articulate his educational views in an exciting manner. He 
can plan and develop his ideas and he has confidence in his 
ability to do these things. His weakness lies in his inability 
to communicate his ideas, philosophy, and plans to the necessary 
constituencies in order to realize maximum results. He has a 
divided constituency-- some lovs him and swear by him while 
others see him as "the main problem." Most of the community 
view his administration as rigid and tightly controlled on a 
day-to-day operational basis. Those with whom he works closely 
regard him as more relaxed and open-minded.. As an administrator, 
he is stern and somewhat controlled; however, this is his 
personal style and does not reflect educational training, lack 
of vision, or purpose. 

We feel that Hickory is fortunate to have a man of his 
training and philosophy as its superintendent. However, we feel 
that the superintendent needs a more positive approach toward 
developing , broader community support, a less rigid administra- 
tive operation, and stronger administrative support. He needs 
to designate more responsibility to staff . He must learn to 
deal with criticism from blacks and whites in the community. 
A step in the right direction would be assigning the presont 
assistant superintendent the responsibility for developing 
community understanding and support. 
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B. Hickory Board of Education 

Most school boards are subject to continuous change, resul- 
ting in many instances to an uninformed niembership regarding 
the problems of school desegregation. This often produces 
board members who merely support the administration, rather 
than becoming informed, independent decision makers. Also, many 
board members do not have the expertise or the time to stay 
abreast of and make intelligent decisions regarding the issues on 
which their decisions are based. As a result, in spite of good 
intentions, the entire system suffers. 

As with most major responsibilities, a great deal of time, 
energy, committment and often skill is required in order to do 
justice to the position on the board of education. The school 
board, in the final analysis, is the undergirding segment of a 
given school system, and it is the board that holds ultimate 
responsibility for the nature of education. Therefore, the 
board should be held accountable largely for the system's 
strengths and weaknesses, including racial discord. 

We found the Hickory Board of Education open, cooperative, 
and deeply concerned about racial tensions and outbreaks within 
the system. All of the members impressed us as interested and 
committed to the students and personnel of the system. Although 
a few members were very defensive and entirely too sensitive to 
criticism, there were some who were outstanding. 
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However, the board is entirely too dependent upon the 
superintendent and to a lesser degree, the chairman of the 
board. With the exception of highly controversial items and 
budgetary considerations, the board is often a rubber- 
stamping agency . 
C . Teachers and Students 

Throughout our interviews with persons immediately and 
directly involved in Hickory City Schools, we were told re- 
peatedly by most of them that there was absolutely too little 
community support in making desegregation work in the school 
system. This feeling v/as most prevalent among teachers and 
older students. 

Teachers and students regularly pointed to the fact that 
the schools were the only institutions in Hickory undergoing 
such drastic and far-reaching changes. In their view, neither 
the churches, business and industry, nor any other institutions 
in Hickory are involved enough in the desegregation process. 
They pointed out the fact that churches and communities are 
segregated while schools alone are desegregated. In other words, 
students and teachers ].ive and worship in a segregated situation 
while working and studying in a desegregated situation. When white 
students were asked, "Could you take a black friend home with 
you?" one-fourth of them answered yes. All black students inter- 
viewed felt they could take a white friend into their communities 
and homes. When the question was asked of black students, "Would 
you take a white friend to church?" they all again ansv/ered yes. 
When the same question was asked of white students, most of them 
said no. 
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At the same time, many teachers pointed to an apparent 
decline in parental involvement in school-sponsored or 
-initiated activities, an apparent decline in PTA attendance 
and participation, and a decline in PTA-initiated activities. 
A recurring plea from teachers, as well as administrators, 
was, in essence, give us assistance in recapturing the 
attention, imagination and interest of parents. Teachers 
often spoke of their disturbing conclusions that parents are 
losing interest in what their children learn, whether they 
learn, ana how they conduct themselves. Teachers seemed to be 
particularly disheartened over students acting up in school 
and at school sponsored activities. A great number of the 
teachers interviewed voiced a conviction that if parents would 
show more interest and concern there would not be as much 
conflict, tension and outbreaks as the schools are now experienc- 
ing. Their thinking seemed to be parents hold the major respon- 
sibility and power for teaching and insisting upon good conduct 
in their children. Most teachers Teel parents should monitor 
their children's conduct while in school. The suggestion v;as 
often made: Each parent should keep a class for a day or even 
for an hour — then they would really see what it's like. But, 
teachers often make this suggestion for reasons other than concern 
over discipline. Quite often we found teachers thirsting for the 
opportunity and challenge of interaction between both parents, 
child, and teacher, all experiencing education in an equally 
rewarding manner. 
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Those teachers expressinc this desire eicerr^ed to I'eel that 
this type of regular interaction v;ould enable studGiits to learn 
more quickly; reduce the amount of time dcvotoJ to discipline; 
strengthen the school; and finally, transmit zo parents a better 
sense of the school experiences Lheir children were having . 

However, most teachers did not scj any signs of parent 
movement in this direction. Our j,n 'lor ews and observations 
support this conclusion, thus a disprvOi^crtionate amount: of 
the burden of educating, disciplining, and supporting students 
falls on the school (s) personnel. Most parents seem to take no 
ongoing initiatives in support ot the schools' personr.el or 
students. And wherever parents v/ero inv.'ilved v/ith the schools, 
this involvement was of a sliort-term nature usually after some 
form of disruption and special irregular accivLries their 
child was a part of. 

Teachers and students of ten . po in ted to the r<:ct that 
the school systems v/eakn esses were rf^fjular iy v, :an t:l cut and 
"harped" upon, but rarely v/as there any mention of the "good 
points'* of the system., due mostly to the fact that there is 
limited parental involvement in the '^cA\cjo1 . T/aci^.ers insisterl 
that very little attention is d-:'VOte;] to the ."::ct tiiat though 
there have been outbrecik s ■ and tensions in some of the sct.-oclSf 
the vast miajoritv of th'- students co-exist well tocjuther. 
Further, it is our findinc: tiiat to:: the mosn j:art th^ey are 
right . 

However, it would be an overstatement to assert that student 
do not find any parent and/or corrununity support. Many individual 
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students pointed out they received family counseling and had 
discussions of those issues of an ordinary nature but rarely 
discussions of race relations until tensions or outbreaks were 
reported. And a number of individual parents exemplified deep 
personal concern and commitment to assisting their children and 
students generally . 

Black and white students often spoke of ''pressure" from some 
of their peers (many of V7hom were not in school) mitigated against 
positive race relations. Students of both races are pres.rjured 
into racist attitudes and behavior. Many students asserted that 
they find support and advice (often volunteered) on how to deal 
with those '''niggers' if they bother you" and "make sure you deal 
with those 'honkies' if they intrude upon you." 

Several teachers and students stated that they ccjld sae 
changes in students who were be*ginning to adjust lo the multi- 
racial in-school setting and who were developing friendships 
across racial lines, and then seemingly all of a sudden tiiey 
changed for no apparent reason, leading one to suspect that they 
were under pressure to terminate such openness and developing 
friendships. Many teachers shared a belief that there were pos- 
sibly outside (schools) conspirators who seek to undermine 
peaceful and smooth interactions a'^ong students and who seek to 
blow every minor conflict into a major race issue. V7e often 
heard the charge that "whenever things seem to be proceeding 
smoothly within the schools," especially HHS , "Whaml something 
seems to happen." Thus, minor incidents within the schools seem 
to be seized upon by "outside" forces. We found no evidence of 
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any "outside" forces at work in Hickory; we found no evidence 
of extreme groups in Hickory from either the right or left. 
If there are "outside" forces at work, it appears to be local 
people who are unorganized /ho influence primarily junior and 
senior high school students, although sometimes elementary 
students, to line up on one side or the other: black vs. white, 
or freaks vs , straights, etc. 

The Hickory High School is the melting pot, or the center 
of school desegregation in the city. No group agrees on any- 
thing concerning Hickory High. Some consistent thoughts at 
Hickory High School follow: 

1. A vast majority of faculty, students and administra- 
tive staff feels that race relations are normal at Hickory High, 
given t:heir circumstances. 

2. A majority felt race relations at the high school to be 
far superior to those in the community as a v/hole, 

3. A vast majority felt race relations between faculty 
members to be healthy. 

4. A vast majority of faculty members felt most students 
have an improved attitude towards those of the other race, yet 
continue to be sparked by a few into having to choose sides 
along racial lines. 

5. The majority recognizes that all the trouble doesn't 
rest with high school and that real race relations can't be 
developed there much sooner or more smoothly than they can bo 
within the total community. 



6. The majority felt that the struggle which is going on 
at the high school will subside with time, and also in degree 
as the elementary schools feed children who have had eight 
years' experience together into the high school. 

7. Most faculty meiobers are very frustrated yet are hopeful 
that the problems will be solved. 

Some of the discouraging things found throughout the schools 

were : 

1. Most teachers have no feeling, sensitivity or awareness 
of the historical context in which they operate. They do not 
recognize that most blacks and^ whites have a different sense of 
history, especially different historical experiences which bring 
us together with different goals, priorities, and attitudes with 
regard to school desegregation. 

2. Most teachers have no training in race relations, inter- 
group dynamics, or have knowledge of the efforts which have gone 
into movements within the past twenty-five years in order to reach 
this point in the history of public education in America. 

3. Muse teachers do not see the present problems in the 
context of law and order which most of them espouse.. During two 
weeks of interviewing teachers and students. May 13-24, teachers 
and students were selected at random and asked the following 
questions in education. 

a. What was the Brown Decision? 

b. Is there a black member on the U.S. Supreme Court? 

c. What v/as the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court Decisio:i? 
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d. What happened to public education in Prince Edward 

County, Virginia in the late 1950 's and early 1960 's? 

The answers were appaling, especially since the Charlotte 

Observer had devoted an entire section to "Twenty Years After 

The Brown Decision," on Sunday prior to the interviews • Also 

NBC and CBS had given special reports on the same topic during 

this two week period. Results were: 

Teachers 



Brown Decision 

Black on Supreme Court 

1954 Supreme Court Decision 

Prince Edward County, Virginia 



Knew 

23% 
27% 
50% 
14% 



Didn't Know 

77% 
73% 
50% 
86% 



Students 

Brown Decision 

Black on Supreme Court 

1954 Supreme Court Decision 



Knew 

none 
none 
18% 



Didn't Know 

100% 
100% 
8 2% 



4. Most teachers felt they needed no training in race 
relations or human relations and that the training which had 
been held was repetitive, poor and worthless. One teacher 
called it fair and not one rated it either good or excellent. ^ 

In fact our staff found a great reluctance on the part of 
teachers to open up to the possible value of such information and 
training. Similar findings were the result of an extensive survey 
conducted by Professor Donald Hayes of Lenoir Rhyne College. His 
findings are attached as appendix F. 

One can certainly understand teachers feeling imposed upon 
when they are the only ones in a community singled out for 
training in race relations, coirJDined with r.ot being asked to help 
develop the training session. 
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5. Many teachers lacked any feeling of communication 
with city school administrators. Fifty percent of teachers 
interviewed said overall relations between teachers and the 
Board of Education and Superintendent were healthy and/or normal 
while fifty percent said there were either no relationships 
existing or that they were strained. 

Teachers were asked to comment on the questions, "How would 
you rate race relations between teachers and students?" Their 
answers went all over the scale from excellent, healthy, good, 
normal, spotty, to strained. Some stated that race relations 
changed from classroom to classroom. 

Teachers were asked, "In your opinion, why did the Hickory 
Board of Education hire only nine black teachers and 181 white 
teachers from 1966-72?" The answers revealed a tremendous lack 
of agreement. 

1. "The community didn't want integration so the board didn't 
go out and hunt them." 

2.. "The board doesn't recruit at all and no blacks applied." 

3. "There are too few blacks qualified." 

4. "Because of the racist practices of the Hickory School 
Administration and because there is a stigma on Hickory, 
blacks say why apply when the odds are 1,000 to 1 that 
you won't make it." 

5. "Educated blacks have too many alternatives, therefore 
they don't apply to teach here." 

6* "Social life in Hickory for blacks is so poor that younger 
blacks are not attracted." 

7. "Blacks can't stand the pace n schools with high standards 

8. "The Board of Education couldn't find blncks." 
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9. "I personally don't know." 

Following are some of the answers given by teachers and 
students to the question, "What are some of the major problems 
in race relations at this school?" 

1. "Lack of communication and understanding of both blacks and 
whites. " 

2. "Whites feel the blacks get preferential treatment and the 
blacks think the whites do." 

3. "White racism was, and is, so much deeper than we realized. 
Blacks felt whites would come around once we had dialogue 
and inter-relations among each other." 

4. "There is no real dialogue or communication between either 
teachers or students. Whatever relations which do exist 
are no more than a gentleman's agreement to tolerate each 
other. There is simply no will to work out our problems." 

5. "The trends of the times have just carried over into the 
schools." 

6. "Built-up feelings of frustration due to a lack of under- 
standing or feelings of empathy of each race towards the 
other." 

7. "Insufficient planning and lack of assignments and absorp- 
tion of blacks into committees and leadership roles." 

8. "Lack of discipline both at home and in the schools." 

9. "Rules too rigid and crazy. Three-fourths of the rules 
should be abolished and the other one-fourth carried out 
equally to whites and blacks." 

10. "Personnel of the administrative staff needs to be younger." 

11. "Too many slang terms which are learned from parents, older 
brothers and sisters and from the community are brought to 
school, such as honky, nigger." 

12. "Academically, blacks are far below whites. I wonder what 
the hell they (black schools) have been doing dxaring all 
these years. Teachers x-^eren't told how much this prevailed." 

13. "Blacks carry a chip on their shoulder toward whites." 
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14. "General lack of understanding by whites of tne blacks' 
loud and noisy ways — yelling at each other down the halls, 
etc." 

15. "Black males saying obscene things to white girls." 

16. "Blacks call me G D Bitch and it spreads to whites. Black 
habits and ways have rubbed off on some white students." 

17. "Most blacks will steal anything they can get their hands 
on. They resent authority. The biggest mistake made was 
the failure to begin integration with the first grade." 

Listed below is a summary of responses given by teachers and 

students to the questions, "What should be done to improve race 

relations in the Hickory schools?" 

1. "Bring me the black parents and let's talk. Don't give me 
workshops and consultants who try to tell me what to do. 
That may be good for politics to get re-elected, but the 
only thing is to bring the black adult into dialogue." 

2. "Provide opportunities to bring us together other than at 
school. The community and parents are not doing anything 
supportive . " 

3. "The schools lack sufficient public relations and communic- 
ations with the community leadership and resources." 

4. "More opportunities for blc^cks to develop skills and be 
involved' in student leadership and all activities. The 
whites claim we have an equal chance. We don't." 

5. "Get mors black teachers for black students to turn to." 

6. "Change the rules and regulations to serve everybody and 
not one interest group." 

7. "Churches and community social clubs should get on the stick 
and live up to their creed." 

8. "Parents must instill in children proper attitudes toward 
others. " 

Some of t:he most amazing or interesting comments by tec?.chorr> 
and students were as follows: 
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14. "I'm sort of scared to go to Hickory High next year 
because of rumors of white-black problems. I want to go 
but I'm sort of scared. At High School they fight for 
real, and here we fight just to be fighting." 

15. "What we are supposed to be doing for the blacks here is 
to make whites out of them. They don't want to become 
white so why don't we send them back to their all-black 
school. " 

16. "My father and mother hate v/hite folks so badly that they 
hate me because I dig certain whites. My family burn my 
tapes and albums if they are songs sung by whites." 

17. "I have a teacher who is the whitest, white woman I've 
ever seen, yet I love her to death. She gave me books 
to read like. Black Like Me , and ^^'^hard VJright's 
Black Boy . I was already black and didn ' t need these. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusion ■ 

It is as important today to have enlightened students in 
race relations as to have enlightened students in math, English, 
or any other subject matter. The Hickory Board of Education and 
administration have developed neither a trained faculty nor the 
necessary curriculum to provide students with the opportunity 
to learn, to grow and mature in this all important area of 
educational need. 

Recommendation 

We recommend the establishment of a Division of Race Relations 
within the Hickory City School System consisting of a trained staff, 
capable of providing the following educational and other services 
to faculty, students, administration, parents, and community as 
needed; 

1. race awareness through seminars, workshops, panels, etc. 

2. multi-ethnic studies 

3. parent involvement in the schools 

4. law enforcement and the schools 

5. rumor control 

6. disruptions in the schools 

7. student pushouts and dropouts 

8. resegregation within the 'desegregated system 

9. conflict resolution and prevention 

10. discrimination v/ithin the system 

11. school and the media relations 

12. student concerns 



Conclusion 

There is very little understanding or appreciation by* the 
public school personnel, the students, or the citizens of the 
Hickory conununity of a historical context of the civil rights 
struggle that has taken place over the past twenty years, in- 
cluding the emerging court decisions which have brought about 
school desegregation. We believe it is extremely difficult 
and frustrating for members of both races to relate to each 
other in any positive way when they remain ignorant of this 
crucial, recent history and its impact on their daily lives. 
Furthermore,- we believe that no school administrator, staff, or 
faculty can implement school desegregation until and unless 
they are knowledgeable and sensitive to the personalities, 
issues, debates and laws which have resulted in school desegre- 
qr«ticn efforts in America. 

Recommendations 

1. Retrain all school personnel including principals and teachers 
in contempox^ary history regarding race relations, black history, 
school desegregation and* the rational and democratic use of lav7 
and order. 

2. Create similar opportunities for students through classroom 
discussion, special studies, and social organizations which 
emphasize human relations . 
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Conclusion 



The school board impressed us as being concerned and 
sensitive, but somewhat less conscientious than one would 
assume and expect for a school system the size of Hickory. 

The board is unnpcessarily limited in its systematic 
understanding and support for the system. Causes of these 
assertions are attributable to other full-time responsibili- 
ties of school board members, plus inadequate preparation for 
the job. 

An inordinate amount of the burden of understanding the 
whole educational process within the city school system is 
presently assumed by a minority of the board members, by the 
school board attorney, and the superintendent. In this regard 
we found the superintendent's task of re-briefing board mem- 
bers on the various aspects of their jobs to be very taxing 
and time consuming . 

Recommendation . 

An administrative-level staff position on the school 
board should be created and filled by a person with an under- 
standing of the educational process and a commitment to a 
systematic approach to desegregation. Th- job should include 
xhe following responsibilities: 
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— keeping abreast of school board related trends and 

activities throughout the state and nation 
— understanding all documents, reports, and other 

written material intended for school board members 
— preparing flow charts / agendas, and appointment and 

future events calendars 
— arranging for board members to periodically visit each 

school in the system 
— acting as a liaison between the board and the board 
attorney, between the board and the superintendent, 
the board and the coi"amunity, and the Hickory board 
and other boards of education in the state. 
The creation of such an administrr- Live position will 
satisfy a wide variety of needs that are unmet. For examp3e, 
it would relieve the superintendent from a number of routine 
board-related matters; it would afford the board expert 
assistance in the work it is expected to perform; and it would 
create a possible job opportunity for advancement within the 
system. 

We feel that creating such a new position will be well 
worth the cost in terms of- better coordination, a better in- 
formed school board, improved race relations within the school 
system, improved relations between the board and the community, 
needed reliei* for the si.'perintendent , and the opportunity for 
professional level advancement within the school system. 



Conclusion 

Hickory has hired only nine black teachers between 1966 and 
1972 compared to 181 white teachers. This results in the feeling 
by black students and teachers that they are isolated and cllone 
in the system. There is also a widespread feeling among black 
teachers and students that blacks are not being recruited and 
hired. We believe that this situation has contributed substant- 
ially to racial discord within the city system and has the 
potential for contributing to future racial conflict. 

Those few blacks who hold significant positions within the 
system, though viewed with respect by black students and community 
members, are considered "tokens" and lacking any real pov;er. 
This contributes to a feeling of ' hopelessness , cynicism, and even 
anger by black students, especially at Hickory High School and at 
College Park Junior High. 

Teachers often expressed their concern that black students 
ai'e becoming less interested in education and in preparing for 
college. This trend to a lesser degree vas .also observed among 
white students. 

R ecommendations 
The Hickory City Schools should put more empiiasis on 
recruiting, hiring and promoting black pre f essionals at every 
level of its operation. They should he enccuraged to participate 
in the design and implementation of many of our recommendations. 



Conclusion 

There is too little opportunity for widespread community 
irticipation in and support of the public schools. With 
desegregation comes the need to evaluate the existing channels of 
community involvement in school activities. These include special 
-.chool functions, the PTA, sports events, and social events. It 
became apparent that certain activities might prove disruptive, 
such as social clubs with racially inflammatory names - "Khite 
Knights" or "Black Panthers." 

Recommendations 

1. We strongly recommend that the Hickory school system undertake 
an evaluation of these school activities with an eye toward 
lessening potential conflict between the races. Specific guide- 
lines should be developed for creating and/or continuing social 
clubs within the school system. Of course, the students them- 
selves should be included in these evaluations. 

2. Additional avenues for community support must be created and 
maintained. However, each new avenue must be well thought-out 
and achieve some stated goal. For example, in addition to PTA's, 
parent and student advisory councils could be organized for 

the high school and each junior high and elementary school. 

3. More opportunities should be provided to involve junior and 
senior high students (and possibly even elementary students) in 
such activities as "Project Aries" underway in Charlotte, N.c, 
or student human relations clubs. 
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Conclusion 

The religious, recreational, and planning agencies and 
institutions of Hickory have failed to adequately support 
school desegregation with programs which provide interracial 
participation for the community. It is absolutely necessary 
for such agencies to provide a desegregation of such community 
activities in order to accomplish meaningful, healthy, and 
effective school desegregation. 

Recommendation s 

1, The Chamber of Commerce should place "improving race 
relations and supporting school desegregation" at the top 
of their agenda rather than "water - sewer" as has been 
done for the past three years. 

2, Church leaders should take the lead in providing opportunities 
for interracial activities by the entire community through 
worship and other related church programs. 

3, The community should consolidate private recreational 
activities and facilities attended predominantly by whites 
and public recreational activities and facilities attended 
predominantly by blacks. 
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VI. RESOURCES 

Race Relations Training and Communications Skills Development 

1. Memphis, Tennessee City School System 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Shelby Counce 
Director of the Division of Race Relations, Charles Pattersv..^. 
Ombudsman, Rod Spaulding 

2. North Carolina Human Relations Commission 
Fred Cooper, Director 

P.O. Box 12525, Raleigh, Nor;th Carolina 

3. National Council of Christians and Jews, New Vork City 
J. Oscar Lee 

4. National YWCA, New York City 
Ms. Dorothy Height 

5. National Education Association, Washington, D,C. 
Sam Etheridge 

6. Foundations for Change, 1619 Broadway, New York City 

7. York South Carolina School System 
William Dufford, Superintendent 
P.O. Box 176, York, South Carolina 

8. University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

Dr. Warren Findley, Professor of Educational Psychology 
James i-olk. Management Manpower Associates, inc. 

Community and Student Involvement 

1. Niambers 1, 6, and 7 above. 

2. Raleigh, North Carolina Community Relations Commission 
Beverly Mitchell 

3. National Committee for Citizens in Education 
Columbia, Maryland 

4 . Project Aires 

Charlotte Mecklenburg School System, Charlotte, North Carolina 
James Millelson 



5. The DeKalb, Georgia Citi'/ens for Quality Public Education 
Mrs. Charlotte Moran, DeKalb County Board of Education, 
Decatur, Georgia 



Publications 



Racism In America and How to Combat It 
The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

Promise of Progress 
Southern Regional Council 

The Student as Nigger ^ by Jerry Farber 
Pocket Books, New York 

May I Speak ? Diary of a Crossovs.ir Teacher , by Manie Culbertson 
Pelican Publishing. Company 

630 Burmastsr Street, Gretna, Louisiana 70053 

For Whites Only , by Robert W. Terry 
William B. Erdmans Publishing Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Institutional Racism In America , edited by Louis L. Knowles 
and Kenneth Prewitt 

Prentice Hall Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Education and Racism-an Action Manual 
National Education Association 

The Education of a' WASP , by Lois Marks Stalvey 
William Morrow and Company, New York 19 70 

Desegregation: How Schools Are Meetin g Hist o r i c Challenge 
Current Trends in School Policies and Proc -ams 
National School Public Relations Associa^iion 
North Moore Street, Arlington, Virginia. 

A Possible Reality , by Kenneth B. Clark 

An Emerson Hall Book, New York, New York, 19 72 

The Student Push-Out; Victim of Continued Resistance to Des egre- 
gation . ' 

Southern Regional Council 

Minorities and Education — Schools Flunk Equ a l Opportunity i:x.j;n 
Center for Change, New York 

Definitions of Racism — A Contemporary Glossary 
Center for Change, New York 

Racism Rating — Test your Textbooks 
Center for Change, New York 
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Programs and Services--Coimunity Cominunications Project 
Division of Race Relations, Memphis, Tennessee City Schools 

Social Studies Unit Books— The Duild Your Own — Curriculum Boo k 
published by Zerox Education publications 



Films 

"Study of Two Cities — See It Now" reported by Edward R. Murrow. 
This is a 30 minute documentary that looks indepth at two 
southern communities immediately after the historical U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in 1954, and describes the dynamics of 
the hopes and fears of their people. 

"An Even Chance?" presented by Foundation For Change. 

The first teaching film on institutional racism. 

Who should see it? — students and teachers who are willing to 

explore racisih in the U.S. 

Why?-"An Even Chance?" challenges the popular idea that racism 
is mostly a matter of personal attitude and that opportunity is 
solely a matter of individual determination. The film asks 
students to look into the power that our institutions have to 
withhold or grant equal opportunities to minorities as a group. 

"Now is No More," produced and distributed by Christopher 
easier, 2018 Hillyer Place, NW, Washington, D.C. 20009 
( 27 minutes , color) 
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APPENDIX B 



Hickory, N,C. 



Dear Mrs. Garrison, 

We realize that you must deal vvith a number of persons and 
groups in making the decisions assigned to your task force. 
We therefore offer this i^'-.ter for clarity regarding the 
Southern Regional Councii iPd the team of Mr, Lee and Mr, 
Hall. We especially wish to help you, your task force and 
others better understand both our agency and our team's 
capacities and responsibilities in the area of school desegre- 
gation with all the issues and by-prodr^cts of co^^imunity or 
human relations. 

The Southern Regional Council was fLrin'3d during the closing 
years of World War II by Southerners who wanted at home better 
practice of the ideals for which thcit most terrible of wars 
was being fought abroad. These leaders, black and white, came 
together voluntarily, without coercion, without rancor, to 
try to do something about problems arising from the c'ulture 
and history that crippled the - ion and its people. The 
Council was incorporated with the follov;ing statements cis to 
its reason for existence: 

For the improvement of economic , c ivic and racia 1 
conditions in the South in all efforts toward 
regional and racial development; to attain through 
research and action programs tlie ideals and practices 
of equal opportunity for all peonies in the region; 
to reduce racial tension, th.-; bo.-is of racial tension, 
racial misunderstanding and racial distrust; to develop 
and integrate leadership in the South on new levels of 
regional development and fellowsliip; and to cooperate 
with local, state and regional agencies on all levels 
in the attainment of the desired objectives. 
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The Council has a long history and much experience in dealing 
with race relations and racial conflict in the South* 

The Council has much experience working in support of school 
desegregation and has documented its strengths, weaknesses 
and trends and sought to interpet its ramif icat i or.s • SRC has 
one of the largest and broadest collection of wri':ten material 
on race relations and school desegregation in ey.i-UiXWL. In- 
deed, the council has contributed a great deal of written docu- 
ments to both subjects also* The council is regularly called 
upon by federal-, state and local goverments tox. research and 
other assistance in the fields of race relations dnd school 
desegregation* We are called upon equally as much by private 
groups^ and individuals for assistance in these fields* The 
council has recently reorganized its total effort in order to 
more effectively provide services in the following programmatic 
areas: housing, education, health and economic development* 
Our internal thrust is built around task forces and special pro- 
jects, all butteressed by a research and information division 
and a publications division* 

The Council's ability to respond to a request from your school 
bo^rd for assistarce would be decided in the context of a special 
project of our Education Task Force: As an example based upon 
SRC*s successful . involvement in Memphis school desegregation 
problems, revolving around busing of students, additional requests 
for Council involvement in local school desegregation issues 
have been made* The Task Force on Education's role in Memphis 
was to help the Chamber of Commerce, the school board and opposing 
racial groups to reconcile potentially explosive differences, 
and, simultaneously, to encourage support for public education* 
As in Memphis the Council will provide consultative services to 
community groups and school and city officials who are concerned 
to prevent both educational and social crises* The Council is 
concerned with .understanding and identifying potential problems 
in human relations before such problems reach crisis proportions* 

Mr* Leon Hall and Mr* Happy Lee are a team which holds immediate 
responsibility for fulfilling this particular special project* 
Collectively they hold many years of experience in the broad 
area of race relations (see earlier resumes) * They are both 
native Southerners who embody the philosophy and goals of SRC* 
We are convinced that SRC has in Lee and Hall a team which can 
handle most any situation both professionally and also with a 
compassion for understanding the complexities of our Southern 
society. 

Their approach, upon being invited, would probably center around 
suggesting processes, methods and procedures that would maximize 
the involvement of Hickory residents in seeking to pin-point 
problem areas, define alternative methods and strategies and 
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initiate solution-ox-iented activities. Our team is somewhat 
committed to the idcT-a that b planned process may be inore valuable 
than another study. 

As stated earlier, if invited, the Council would come at no fee 
uo your task force. After Hici^ory*.'^ needs are identified, the 
necessity for othe assistance may be necessary, v;hich may present 
•rl;e need for funds. 

Our initial plan of operation could look something like che following: 

A. The Council comes in at the invitation of the School Board 
after consultations with representatives of different elements 
of the community, the black leadership, the superintendent of 
schools, business leaders etc. (Consultations similar to those 
held by our team during their earlier visit). 

B. Our team could arrange to pay at least one other preliminary 
visit to Hickory for further meetings and information gathering. 
I would attempt to accompany the team on this occasion. 

C. SRC, might spend up to twenty- th irty manpower days in Hickory 
during the next two months v;orking in concert with the commu- 
nities resources to assess the problems and develop methods of 
dealing with the same, A meeting might be held between our 
team and the task force in which we present our thinking as to 
an over all plan and steps to be taken. The Task Force and our 
team would jiontly come to some resolution. The Task Force might 
then present the resolved plan to the school board. Should 
unforeseen developments arise SRC would cons L(3er ado Ltional 
manpov;er days daring ^:his period, 

D. Following the initial sixty day perioc an assessment would be 
made to determine if SRC should cont^iue, based upon methods 
developed for implementing the pl-:n' iiutual interests and 
attitudes toward SRC by the commani.Ly and rjt:>^,r factors. 

I sincerely hope that this gives you some idea e^' the Kind of work 
undertaken by SRC. If I can be o': farther service, please contact 
me . 

S inhere ly , 



Harry u . Bowie 
Assoc ro D \ rector 



arncc arTHCsupcRiNTENOENT 
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APPENDIX C 

Mr, Karry J, Bowie, Associate Director 
Southern Regional Council, Inc. 
52 Fairlie Street, Northwest 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 



Dear l-fr, Bowie: 



The Board of Education of the Hickory School Administrative Unit 
has sought assistance in determining the causes of racial disagreements 
and conflicts within the Hickory schools, 

A Task Force composed primarily of members of the Bi-Racial Advisoiy 
Committee to the Hickory Board of Education was aopointed by the Chaiman 
of the Board and requested to contact agencies and organizations experienced 
and competent in community studies. The in^^tructions of the Chairman of the 
Hickory Board of Education are recorded in the minutes of the Board Meeting 
of February 11 1974- These duties include (l) To identify one or more 
reputable, professional firms vdth proven experience in conducting research 
studies into the causes of and to make recommendations for' remedies for the 
racial conflict^ in the public schools (2) To interpret to the contracting 
professional research firm prior related activities in the Hickoiy Citv 
r^^^tl ^° contracting professional research firni in iiiter- 

pretmg its activities and progress to the Board of Education, the Bi-Racia] 
Advisory Committee, the Catawba Valley Foundation, the NCAE, and Catawba 
bounty. It shall be the responsibility of the Board of Education of the 
Hickory City Administrative Schools to (l) Enter into a contract with a 
reputable professional research firm to conduct an independent, thorough 
and impartial study of the racial conflicts in the Hickoiy City Schools 
(.2; To evaluate the report by the contracting independent professjonal 
of J^"^ f activities and (3) To implement such recon-.-nendaticns 
of the independent professional research firm which are deemed advisable 
by the Board of Education under the circumstances then existing. 

<^rh f T.^-ff.^^f ^^"^ °^ Education of the Hickoiy Administrative 

School Unit karcn 11, the Board voted to request the Southern Regional 
Council, Inc. to perform this sendee as basically described in your 
letter of ^!arch 1, 1974- In performing this service, Mr. Leon Hall and 
HT. Happy Lee proposed to work as a team which holds imr,cdiate ^-csrxjnsi- 
biJ.ity for fulfilling this particular sj^cial project. Their' approach 
will probably center around suggesting processes, methoc.., and ^jroccdures 
that would maximize the involvement of Hickorj' residents in see'cing to 
pin-point problem areas, define alternative methods and strategists and 
and initiate solution-oriented activities. The team v/ill be corjnitted 
to the Idea that a planned process may be more valuable than another st-^dy. 
l-he Council will come at no fee to the Board of Education or Task Force 
After Hickory's needs are identified, the necessity for other assistance 
may be necessary, which may present the need for funds. 
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, , initial plan of operation may be somewhat like the following- 
A A Cornell co.Tes in at the invitation of the Sc.ol Board' after 
conoultations v.-ith representatives of different .elements of the comrmnitv 
B The'team'co'n'f f ' ^'P^^-t-ndent of schools, business loaded? e?;.. 
HirSr. for f^4ZT? '° preliminany visit' to 

~ed°L Srch nrmS. gathering S^^etion was, 

C. The Southern Regional Council might spend up to frehty - th/rty ran- 
power days in Hickory during the next tv;o months v;orkiS/i£jJ^nc^rt 
"ITiiZ" ^^°.-^f 3s the problems and develo>S^hods of dealing' ' 

?i 1- t f ; t "^^^^"^ ""^^^^ ^ ^^^^ the SRC Team and tho Task F^fe 

in Which the team might present thoughts as to an overall plan and steps 

^e°sSutSr- Th 4'kV°''' ''"^.'l^r^"' cone tol me 

resolution. The .ask Force might then present the resolved plan to the 

;dH?f°lSr • unforosoen developments arise SRC would cons ?dej 

additional manpov;er d^ys during this period. 

d;tIrS^f ?f src ^n^^^,"^ 'i"--'^ ^ asses..ent would be made to 

i"!.^^ f'^ continue, based upon methods developed for Imple- 

menting the plan; m^atual interests and attitudes tov;ard thfsRC bv the 
community and other factors. ^ ^'^^ 

T ^nJ^^f ""it °^ Education of the Hickory School Administrative Unit 
I, and all othec persons involved in these plans sincerely app^^ciate' 

Very tru?."^^ yoTors, ^ 




iepn H. '7ishon 
Superintendent 



jTr.-z/i 



mr 
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APPENDIX D 



HICKORY CITY SCHOOLS 
LIAISON TASK FORCE 



The Catawba Valley Foundation agreed to provide $2,500.00 to ccmduct a 
thoroi^gh and impartial study to identify the causers of and recoiurnend renirdiei? lor 
•racial conflicts existing in the schools of the Hickory City Adminisirativ^? School 
Unit through the utilization of an independent professional research tearr; , This offer 
was contingent upon the Board of Education of the Hickory City Administrative Scho:;l 
Unit officially requesting a study and the Catawba County Commiysioner:-, providing 
a matching grant of $2,500.00 to help fund the research activity. The Hoard of 
Education requested the study and the County Commissioners allocated a n.atching 
grant of $2,500.00.^ 

As requested by the Catawba Valley Foundation and for the purpose of 
expediting the identification of a reputable professional firm with proven experience 
in cohducung similar research studies the undersigned, with the approval of tho 
Board of Education, hereby appoints the following Task Force: 

Mrs. Nancy S . Garrison, Chairman 
*Mr. James C. Killian, Vice-Chairman 

• Mrs . Lois Long 
Dr. Clyde Taylor 
Mrs. Jane M. Bailey 

• Mr. Charles H. Shuford. 
'Mrs. Flossie Saddler 

• Mr . Alan Mitchell 

' Mrs. Katherine Tucker * 

Mr. Samuel R. Dula 

Mrs. GretchenPeed 
.•Mr. Kenneth Martin 

Duties of the Tasl: Force . The Task Force shall have the follov/inf: era ties 

1 . identify one or more repuiable, professional firms with proven cxpr; ic 
in; conducting, research studies into the causes of and make rx£ornmendati>)no for rj;7/c'' 
for the racial conflicts in public^chools . 

2. To i nterpret t o the contracting professional r^sojrch firm prior related 
activities in the Hickory City Schools. 
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3 . To assist the contrac* g professional reo^mrrh firm in interpreting its 
activities and progress to the Board of EducaUon, the Bi-Racial Advisory Committee, 
the Catawba Valley Foundation, the NCAE, and Catawba County, 



ResponQibilitiea of the Board of Education , It shall be the responsibility of 
the Board of Education of the Hickory City Administrative Schools to: 

1 . Enter into a contract with a reputable profesaional research firm to conduct 
an independent, thorough and impartial study of the racial conflicts in the Hickory City 
Schools . 

. 2. To evaluate the report by the contracting indej^endent professional reeearch 
firm of its activities . 

3. To implement such recommendations of the inde^pendent professional research 
firm\which are deemed advisable by the Board of Education \under the circumstances t^^^jn 
existing. 



This 14th day of January, 1874 . 




Board of Education 

Hickory City Administi^ative School Unit 
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^ The cu'-:io-^ aiul itivM/irviilutio!! of;! tl-sc!:ivp~ nuK-cil. in i- . r::iiuis of uwwh of tl:o puli!;. ilii. is 
tion p!;::i Imo lu-.^ .m:.! holt> of OL'vvioi^atioii. ivih i-s !! /iv is lo dcst'-u^-niion, h i; i; 
*llic>- loiv- .supcri;itc!v.:-nl iuul ilio hoard of or.Iy one . ; m.-nv lac.Ss. j'iiioi'Ni probDi-lv 
.Jucatio!^ !o look iiuv^ui! to llu-ii o\.ix i;-souivcs, in-si UTh i...:! au..i tli.^ niO:.i ^;ip;iMe of rc^pu^iJ.;;-' 
olt-Mi si!pp.i.:!N Uvd will) iiiiporu-d c;.pcilii,c. Ir.c to m^^' ' iMtnir!i\itioi). 

l>or:a1 aiul s-Ji;.TiaU'!K!v.sS nu'/5t face up to the 1 V\ 1 lKMK^•d lor Iccdh/id; ;M)d c-.;i!i!ati;)M ^ 

dotiiihUinJr remn-iu-ri il^.-oiv di:rih^piihj::discLis- furihcr pLm tor co^nniiitv dos^-rc-rlinn 
sion and iM: or.d owii diirin- tli-.' 1 ori;roLition ot" iinpurfiiiU. 
basic poiiv:\ . 

1-or tlus p.\rt of descLTVLMiion. process, 
pro!ossiojt;il advice a'r.cv.iuils. Dooklols. LCii>uli.inh, 
huvycFN iii'vl v\\:v. coDjj'.i'.cr oporLMor: ^^.u lu-lp a 
school :o!Io'.v tii.o^idi on iis d.* :ei:iei::tticn 

plan. '[h\y.. . rcpor: v. iii micnipl orJ^, lo lr:::-j 
llic p:i:tci:} ^^liicli cnuT::js !Voin i\w c\'\^rienc'j of 
liSC)i: (js iji-jct.;d in the scviv:: oi* loar bcokici^ 
on "Pl;:;!i.i;.:.' Irdujinion.il C;\:!ir:t^/* wiiiten at ih: 
U. of M:.-i.;,;.i;r:; C:\;\:^t !"or ilvsjaich Oil Utihzatioii 
ol ScicCtiii': kr.owl-.'.l-c) :md t!ic Cxporijnccs of 
so:nc do>,'i';.-;j.,ri:!V or dc>;-itr;;^alcd Sv^hc^^-I d. .triclb. 
ns repo;;j(^ in tiu' Moiv.l-.lc hcaniu',s I'Wd at 1972 
meetings {>!" cdiiu.iiioiiiil <M:_Mni7jl!oiis. 

To p'.:l !uJor\' ii!to i^!.;Ctico. s^'^vrn! cffoits nni-t 
proceed :U >.:\u\q iinu\ I iiis sccin> ol'\ iojs. bii; 
it nw^l l;o p.co-jvi/.jd LcfoRdKu^d if a li»ii.:ial)lj is 
to be nicl. Four nroi:cs-<.s cpkiuc in the pLiiiniiv^ 
ar.d ifrtpL'n-.Jiiii.i^ phiivj. They inn-.l ov\.Tl:ip in 
lime - e;ieh oliier wllh llw f»revi(v.is|y 

oiUhnc:! c:M^p;:'ii:n lo en^jnce l!ie ei»:iuiumit\ 
positi^ely i'^ d.e^e^iieyjtiofu 

I. A [>.l^^.': pLin ofii/iion uwi^i be adopted, one 
wliich is ediie/itioiKtlly 1 :ivcd and u hiei) has an 
:ippoa! in leiius of cd^iLation as well ;:s de-.e.-;- 
■f/^^ali<ui. 

II. 'liie ;'iln!i:ii>trati-n i-nd btaff, fioin Ksistaul 
s».ipevii;!-.:,!.M:t to vii.stodial cn.p!t>\j,. jnust 1\* 
piepared \'v.v tho eha:i'/e\ wlueli wdl tai::;?/ 

H pl.iee. 

III. I'Lins for [»hysii\d v han/.e the oafisferrin'! 
ol stiuivMit-, te:'.« iier> j'ld ^.(jiiipinen'. il*-; raisiiiii 
Lind lov.C!::'- ol bh./hbv>a;-.U and llu i^'.ilin:* 

Q biise.N uh'.'jv- nece-.-^arv tcvp.iiu- pain>! il ii!.- effuiC 
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APPENDIX P 

Summary of the Results from Aug, 7, 1973 Teacher Questionnaire 



Do you need any additional information and skills to more effectively work 
as a member a desegregated teaching staff? No 69^ les 17 ^ ^Z^^^^Zl^ 



Workshop in human relations 

Certificate renewal workshops to- obtain skir^ls for more effective teaching 
What to do about institutional racism 

How can teachers exchange ideas and methods for dealing with student problems? 

Remedial reading materials and advice on how to do the job well 

Need for more understanding of varied backgrounds of children 

More communications about students between teachers to make team efforts 

More black teachers 

Observe teaching techniques of other teachers 

How .to prevent situations arising and how to cope if it happens? 

Get to understand black parents attitudes towards school and find out 
their goals for their children 

Do you need any addition^al information and skills to more effectively 

instruct and understand pupils in a desegregated? ' No 51, Yes 25 

Understand family and corununity/stimcture time for conferences or home 
visits or both 

Review of capabilities and limitations of all students 

Need to know hang-ups of child— -How child feols about having a teacher 
of a different color 

* How to lessen friction during periods of tension? 

Words or phrases to a, .J ijn speaking to a desegregated class 

A way to let paroiits and children know that our discipline is not picking 
on either race 

Know more of students' backgrounds 

Knowledge of phrases that black students like and dislik2 — More access to 
Black history and important black persons 

Need for IVho's "Who of Biographical sketches of famou;> Bl^ck Americans 

More underrtnndin;' >jetv.- 'ti parents and teachers 

Tihat to do about segregation within the integrated classrooms 
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ContW No, 2, Page 1 

Ahat to do about students who sleep in class — who refuse to take written 
tests — Who use obscene language or who have a chip on their shoulder at 
e"^l times 

More understanding of mores of each group 
Information on diverse family life styles 

Do we try t-^ change patterns established at home (i. e, speech) How to 
aV(^id conflict if we do this 

Need of more disciplinary measures 

3« Do you need any additional information and skills to more effectively com- 
municate with the parents of children in a desegregated class? No 52, Yes 22 

Additional guidelines for communication with parents — need efforts from 
parents 

Methods of contacting parents 77ho are disinterested — Need more opportvmities 
to meet parei^ts and .their involvement — conference's with working mother? 

Attitude of blacks toward white teachers — homework & punishment — work harder 

to win parents confidence — Are parents made aware of their children deficiencies? 

Are constructive criticism accepted by parents? 

See workshop, seminar, and discussion groups — human relations and technique's 
can be learned 

General approach in conference; knowledge of their concern 
Need a firmer base to stand on busing when I talked to parents 
Parent conference and a strong P. T. A. 

Parental involvement within the classroom — sec their child level of achievement 
If you know how parents feel about things then can reach children 
How much interest parent have in child? 

More contact and interest in their children's school life 
Parents need to understand integration 

How to he.?p parents understand gradiiig system and discipline 
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A* Do you need any additional information and skills to more effectively 

maintain harmonious relationships among students in a desegregated class? 
No 55, Yes 2A 

Preparation to cope with small problems before growing big 
Giving more background on student vfiilues 

How best relate to students that feel race and background measures 
performance 

How to handle misimder standing between Black and White 

How to eliminate voluntary segregation in classes 

■ How to handle students prejudices 

How to recognize group problems and get them aired 

Deal with-- halls, lunchrooms, buslines, bathrooms 

Need techniques for respect of different cultures 

Group meetings needed to avoid problems 
How to cope and workout problen^s from prejudice feeling 
How to detect small problems 
Resource person in psychology- 
Understanding among student when attit..des are from early age 

5. Do you need any additional inf crn^ation and rkills to more effectively 
maintain harmonious relationships among students and parents in a de- 
segregated school? No 54, Yes 18 

Simple presentation of "overall" picture—Ho. r to show students the neces- 
sity of being honest with parents 

Groups of parents and students in commiti^.es 

How to overcome parents influerjcc' of prejudice parents are protective 

Do parents realize all h5ivc to work together regardless of race? 

What do you do when parimts anJ r.tudents do not agree on such questions as 
the desegregated schcjl 

Parents— participation in i3Chool rrO.ated projects 
New Method -^--Sensitivity grcnpr,--hraan relations 
Harmony in faculty 
Know each other 
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Summary of the Results from Aug. Li, 1973 Teacher Questionnaire 

In yo^xr opinion what experiences and procedures can your school and class 
prdvide to effectively integrate teachers and pupils into schools and 
classes? 

More understanding towards students ^ . 

Understanding backgrounds 

Develop self worth of student 

Make effort to share. & understand feelings 

Encourage interracial friendships 

Appreciate, and accept individual differences 

Kree time for students for teachers observation 

Be fair, be consistent 

Make first move in being friendly 

Recognize sisfiilarities beneath the djTferences 

Social events so teachers could get to Know one another 

Continue the use of biracial comr.ittee to discuss potential problems 

Make school open to cominunity - visitation program 

Biracial "buddy" type systf.>m for students end t^ r.cr.ers 

In your opinion v/hat student activities can ri inools provide during the 
school day to promote positive student relation^jhips? 

Study particular groups contributions to the crlture of U, S., Spanish, 
filacks. Orientals, etc. 

Sports for girls 

Involve students in ccT:r;i»:ni Ly- intorra'tc r11 clubs and cotrjnitter ''^ activitie 

Encourage reading about L\ni indipcndent sU:dy of ethnic proups 

Intramural sporta 

Sing in's or sing alor(;s 

Group ploy 

Role playing, dramas 

Music classes, talent shows, pep rallies 
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'"ont'd No. 2, .Page 1 ; 

Rap sessions, group discuss i,ons 

Physical education and activities, sports in general 
Assembly programs - student participation 
Feature student citizen of the week 

3- In your opinion what procedures and experience can be provided to promote 
good public relations among the school, the administration, and the com- 
mxonity? 

Recognizd student achievements in all areas 
Publicize school activities, newsletters 

♦ Conferences with parents and group conferences 

* Encourage parents to visit and observe classrooms 
Be concerned for each other 

♦ Visit students homes 

P. T. A. meetings out in community rather than at school 
Hire full-time human relations people 
Emphasi::e positive aspects of child 
Tell it like it is . 
Kef:p in contact with parents 

Human rights poster displays, films - music hours 

Biraclai:.council to advise and [juide school and administrationr^Kuman 
relations groups 

Communication - public relations 

Volunteers parents to help teachers in classrooms 

Local industry' and businesses to give released time to parents for school 
conferences 

Informal activities with teachers and parents— hotter sales job of school' 
successes 

^ The above 3 items seem to be the most popular — most numerous etc. 
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. In your opinion what policies an*d actions can the Hickory Board of Edu- 
cation take to maintain and improve education in the Hickory Schools? 

Publicize "good things" that happen 
Pnblicize school activities 

* Smaller class loads ' 
Continue to try to do what is best for the students 

* Biacourage parents to visit school ., ' 

school board meetirigs ' 
« Snsaller classes so there is more time to devote to problems 
Have rap sessions to discuss occurences that hove arisen 

* Have school board and administration visit -schcola 

Need for trade schools for students T^ho are unable or unwilling to follow 
tne academic programs ' 

Board of Education should be available to e-.ryone - should make themselves 
known to parents - teachers and students 

procedi^es ' ^^^''^^^^^ regardless c: r-. . or sex-definite policy 

Art & «usic - Jr. High art - Industrial xness at J.. High lovel 

Material on cultures in Hickory 
Biracial advisory body 
Hire more black teachers 
Continue liason committee 

Time off fur working parents to participate in school acti .'-.ties ' 

Program for students not EMR but need extra help ,/ith extr-. year to catchup 

The abov» A items v,orc mnntionod most frequently 
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Summary of the Results from Nov. x9i 1973 Teacher Questionnaire 
(Elementary School Personnel.) 



1. Do you need any additional inf or ma on and skills to more 
effectively worJc as a member' of a desegregated teaching staff; 
Yes 7, No li7.":N 

Get to know each other better. 

2. Do you need additional information and skills to more effectively 
instruct and understand pupils in ci desegregrated classroom*^ 

Yes Ik, No 110 

Guidance counselors to aid sturiencj. 

Need more material on Blacks. f;-ulture ano history) 

Better methods to motivate chiidrer.. 

More understanding of home life. 

iVays to help Blacks improve self -.i.ma{^ v , 

3. Do you need any additional inf ormatxon and skills to more effectively 
maint:-iin harmonious relationships '.:!:>ong students in a desegregated 
class? Yes 16, No 108. 

Need more material. 

Need teachers aids. 

Not so muc^^i competition in r-ames. 

Better sportmariship. 

On vo!) need additional xnt'orTia^i nr> n nd nk^lls to ^n^re o^f ec^ * 
co.Tiiiuni -^-^ with +Ho ^n^-.-T-^ •:ihi.i ir'="'^ j a d^fro-^r-e^ated c3.'^^'^'' 

vr^v ^0 get parer:ts to come to conferenoR^; -^^j] j^how 

J^are:its need to teach children to repeat teachers. 

Some parents have tolrj their children they didn't have to do th^^ir 
work or be disciplined by teachers. (The children have used thin 
us an excuse to disobey teachers in some instances) 

Black parents need to get aquainted and try to understand some 
of the teachers problems. 

Parents should make sure of facts before any taking action. 



yd^' Questionnaires were returned, of these 77 had answered no to 
every question. 
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'"onf d No, 2, ParTe 1 

Dercribe problems .r^' ^.nw th^t ^^ve ocr«;^r»orj i ^ r»^,c "^oUnwinp* farcff r i «" 
and '"^'^ fr'^quency A/:'T.h -.v^ich t^.oy have '^c^urred. 

Ao?3demic : Need r-.'^^'i-Mi i-r ). readinp* and b?3sic nnnth. 
Need more toachorfi aidf , 
Need to help children on a br^^^is. 
Need better studv hab.itr:. 

Tea?hr?rf: find it hard to teach on 3C rranv ■'•ri'de lovol'-. 
Need to b'jild ^elf-oonf idence in ntud'^ntn. 
!^.hildren want to copy each others wor'r<', 

!2iiiC-A£iiQ^ • Refuse to do work. 

Give ar easily on work they are capable of doin;^;. 
Disrepect towards teacher 
Lack of self-disciplj ne. 
'Jfie of vulp^ar lan.";;;ar-e # 

(*t:her: Bad attitude 

■■■es'^y, ref'Jse to pick- up. 
Rudeness- lack of good Tiannerj" . 
^e^Mse to ansv;er questions. 

Teachers feel ti^'l^y spa'^nd too n-uch ilrre or^ -i r li "lo - 
too little tenchinp;. 

.";n*''l ct" ; i-ios t felt tha^ fh^ r?lnc k-vVhitc conf'icts vv(*r''^ •"r-r-'-ac: ■■. ♦ 
^ior.t rnentio'^ed cau'^o v/as nar:e '^allln/'". 

' ost felt 'f-h'^r^e war more bickeriP'"^ c^monr 'rr* r>j ;r'> ^'pj 

han there wa s n no n .7 ' b 1 a c k - v/!" i e or v; i • - 1-^ i " r- . 
ThC' felt tha*^ par*" of the nrob w^r* ^^c •.•.•-'•ro 
nv^**r P'lvi'^-"* U''" \hei^ r'^hor*! 

1 n /-» It children r e m c h r3 ^/ c ? c h ' t i on t ^ ^ *^ " < ' r- , 
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